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PAULINE VIARDOT- GARCIA TO 

JULIUS RIETZ (LETTERS OF FRIENDSHIP) 



PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA died at Paris on May 18, 
1910. Her name, of course, carried a guarantee that no 
mere mediocrity in the world of art had expired, yet the 
news of her death came as a shock to comparatively few music- 
lovers of our time. Her death was felt by but few of us as an 
irreparable personal loss, such as the passing of Caruso would be 
to many thousands of music-lovers to-day. With an impersonal 
historical interest, if any, we read obituary accounts like the 
following: 

Pauline Viardot-Garcia was born in Paris on July 18, 1821, as the 
daughter of the famous Spanish tenor and singing-master Manuel del 
Popolo Vicente Garcia and as sister of the equally famous Maria Malibran 
Garcia. She received her earliest piano-lessons from Marcos Vega in 
New York, at the time that her father introduced Italian grand opera 
there in 1825. The finishing touches to her remarkable pianistic equip- 
ment were administered by Liszt. She studied composition with Reicha 
and the art of singing with her father and mother, but principally with 
her brother Manuel. In 1840 Pauline Garcia married the distinguished 
impresario and art-critic Louis Viardot, and she became the devoted 
mother of several children of conspicuous musical talent. 

Mme. Viardot made her debut as a singer in 1837 at Brussels, and 
within a few years she was hailed everywhere in Europe as the equal of 
her sister Maria, whose premature death had occurred in 1836. Pauline's 
voice was a mezzo-soprano — or contralto, the authorities disagree — but 
was so extended by art as to compass more than three octaves, from the 
bass C to F in alt. She created the r6le of Fides in Meyerbeer's "Le 
Prophete" and sang the part more than 200 times in the principal 
opera-houses of Europe. She also created the title-part in Gounod's 
"Sappho" in 1851. Other famous parts in her extensive repertoire 
were Desdemona (in Rossini's "Otello"), Norma, Lucia, Zerlina, Fidelio, 
Azucena, Orphee, Alceste. Mme. Viardot won equal triumphs on the 
concert-stage. In later life she became quite successful as a teacher of 
singing, Desiree Artdt, Orgeni, Marianne Brandt, Antoinette Sterling 
being among her best known pupils. 

In 1863 Mme. Viardot left the stage, fixed her abode at Baden- 
Baden and henceforth appeared only at concerts, in London as late as 
1870. The Franco-Prussian war obliged her to take up her residence in 
Paris. There she continued to be the centre of a distinguished circle of 
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friends, to whom on frequent occasions (on her famous "Thursdays") 
she would unfold, with impaired voice perhaps, but with unimpaired 
art, her greatness as a singer. 

Mme. Viardot composed many songs and several unpublished 
operettas to texts by her friend Turgeniev. These operettas were per- 
formed in her little private theatre at Baden-Baden by her pupils and 
children. Mme. Viardot was a passionate collector of autographs, her 
main treasure being the original manuscript of Mozart's "Don Giovanni" 
which she presented to the Paris Conservatoire. Ary Scheffer's portrait 
of her is generally considered the best. 

Such dry biographical data — accessible enough to necrologists, 
editors and to the curious in general in the ever-handy Grove and 
elsewhere — were not and are not exactly calculated to restore the 
dead to life. They resemble the inscription on a tombstone 
rather than a portrait. At any rate, so dryly put as above, they 
hardly project the picture of a commanding and fascinating figure 
in art on our mental screen. Still, the fact that a queen of song 
bids her admiring subjects a lasting farewell, when she has barely 
crossed the threshold of forty, speaks for a rather remarkable per- 
sonality, even if we know that this decision was made easier by 
evidences of strain in an overtaxed voice. Not until curiosity 
brings one into contact with the literature on singers of the past, 
does Pauline Viardot-Garcia begin to cast a spell over those who 
never were fortunate enough to hear her. 

It would be easy, of course, to compile from the contemporary 
literature on Pauline Viardot-Garcia one more rhapsody of rapture 
and to add it to the more or less convincing gallery of portraits 
of "women I never knew," but why rely on the efficacy of para- 
phrases? If this or that reader wishes to be formally introduced 
to Mme. Viardot before venturing into the privacy of her letters, 
surely he will prefer an introduction by some of her most intimate 
and distinguished friends in their own words to an introduction 
at second or third hand, as at state-functions. The letters here 
published present Pauline Viardot-Garcia at the zenith of her 
career; it might therefore be considered anachronistic to quote 
George Sand's description of her or Alfred de Musset's glowing 
tribute (in prose and poetry) to her Parisian debut in the "Revue 
des Deux Mondes" of 1839, when he censured the attempt to 
compare his idols Maria Malibran-Garcia and Pauline with the 
inimitable phrase: "On ne surpasse pas la perfection." But it so 
happens that three immortals in the realm of music stand ready 
to guide the reader into the presence of the mature Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia: Liszt, Berlioz and Saint-Saens. On their judgment 
he may safely rely, should the letters fail to impress him with 
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being in the presence of a great, a very great artist not only, but 
of an accomplished, good and lovely woman. 

Out of the fulness of his respect and admiration for his friend, 
Liszt in 1859 devoted a striking, if somewhat stilted, essay to her 
in which these sentences occur: 

From the beginning of her career, Pauline Viardot-Garcia gained 
the ranks of those art-poets who do not gradually wrest from the public 
a fame, temporary and characteristic of the fashion of the day, but who 
acquire it from the start decisively and permanently by dint of mature, 
plastic and artistically perfect creations, the fruits of depth of soul and of 
excellent training. Since her first public appearance she has belonged to 
the most brilliant dramatic stars of our time and will forever be considered 
one of the most honored celebrities of this epoch. For all time she will 
remain one of the first in the exclusive group of a Pasta, Malibran, 
Schroder-Devrient, Ristori, Rachel, Seebach and others. Furthermore, 
she will hold a position apart from others by force of the variety of her 
talents, her equal mastery of Italian, French and German art, her 
extraordinary cultural accomplishments, the nobility of her character 
and the purity of her private life. 

After the revival of Gluck's"Orphee"in 1859 with Mme.Viardot 
in the title-role Berlioz wrote (see his "A travers chants") : 

To speak of Madame Viardot would really require a special essay. 
Her talent is so complete and varied; it touches so many points of art 
and combines with so much science a so entrancing spontaneity that it 
produces at one and the same time both astonishment and emotion; it 
strikes and yet appeals; it overawes and persuades. Her voice, of an 
exceptional range, is at the service of the most consummate vocalisation 
and of that artful phrasing of the chant large which has become so rare 
nowadays. She unites an irrepressibly impetuous and imperious verve 
with a profound sensibility and with an almost deplorable faculty for 
expressing immense grief. Her gestures are sane, noble and true to 
life, and her power of facial expression is even more remarkable in dumb 
scenes than in those where she has to reinforce therewith the accents 
of song. 

That Saint-Saens upon the news of Mme. Viardot's death 
paid an eloquent tribute to her was but fitting, for she had be- 
friended him and had championed his cause for more than forty 
years. From his eulogy, now accessible in that charming 
collection of essays called "Ecole buissonniere " (1913), the 
following lines have been selected, and it will be noticed that 
Saint-Saens did not permit his grief to obscure Jiis critical vision 
of times bygone: 

Her voice was of enormous power and of prodigious range, but this 
marvellous voice, trained to surmount all the difficulties of vocal art, 
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did not please everybody. Hers was not a voice of velvet or of crystal, 
but a voice just a trifle harsh and occasionally was compared to the flavor 
of bitter-sweet oranges. It was made by nature for tragedy or epopee, 
superhuman rather than human. Light things, such as Spanish chansons 
or Chopin's Mazourkas transcribed by her for the voice, assumed a 
different shape through the medium of her own voice. They became 
the badinages of giants, but to the accents of tragedy, to the severities of 
oratorio, she imparted an incomparable grandeur. . . . 

Mme. Viardot was not beautiful: worse than that. Ary Scheffer's 
portrait of her is the only one which does justice to this unequalled 
woman. No other gives an adequate idea of her strange powers of 
fascination. Her personality rendered her even more captivating than 
her talent as a singer; without doubt her personality was one of the most 
astonishing I have encountered. Speaking and writing fluently Spanish, 
French, Italian, English and German, she was conversant with the 
literature of all countries and she corresponded with all Europe . . . 

"All Europe" would include nonentities and mediocrities. 
To these Julius Rietz certainly did not belong, though he has 
long since been forgotten by "all Europe." To begin with the 
non-essential facts of his life: Julius Rietz was born at Berlin on 
December 28, 1812, and he died at Dresden on September 12,1877. 
Barely twenty years of age, the young 'cellist and conductor 
attracted the attention of Mendelssohn, who gave him his start 
as one of the best conductors produced by Germany, in 1834 at 
Dusseldorf . The stature of Rietz as a conductor may be gauged 
by the fact that he succeeded Gade as conductor of the famous 
"Gewandhaus" concerts at Leipsic in 1848 and Reissiger in 1860 
as "Hof kapellmeister" in Dresden, rising in 1874 to the rank, 
title and emoluments of a "Kgl. Sachsischer Generalmusik- 
direktor." 

His forte was the interpretation of Handel, Bach, the classics 
and Mendelssohn. The moderns of the Liszt-Berlioz-Wagner 
school of musical thought Rietz heartily detested, yet he was 
too conscientious and intelligent an artist not have to set his pride, 
for instance, in well-rounded performances of Wagner's operas. 
As a composer he is said to have been strongly influenced by 
Mendelssohn. This and a lack of individual utterance have 
relegated his technically perfect music — and a most industrious 
composer he was, in forms large and small — to the shelves of 
libraries, though during his lifetime his works enjoyed considerable 
popularity and fame. To-day very little more than his "Morgen- 
lied" for male chorus has survived the change in taste. 

Rietz was a musician of an intellectual, scholarly type of 
mind, and it was said of him that he would have gained distinction 
as a philologist, had he not started out as a musician. Quite 
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naturally he drifted into editing and his chief effort in that 
direction was the Breitkopf and Hartel edition of Mendelssohn's 
complete works. 

Rietz must have been quite a "character/' unbending in his 
likes and dislikes, manly and fearless in his utterances, brooking 
no interference with his functions, ruling his forces with an iron 
hand, abhorring compromise and intrigue alike. As his tongue 
was of the sharpest and as he dealt his blows with a club in true 
Teutonic fashion, his enemies were many, and his friends few. 
Very sensitive to criticism, he gradually accumulated an uncom- 
fortable fund of bitterness, augmented by disappointments and 
family troubles and reduced only now and then by a keen sense 
of humor. In his virtues and defects Julius Rietz appears to 
have been a typical German, such as one would not ordinarily 
suspect of attracting a woman of the Latin race. Yet there can be 
no doubt that this man fascinated Pauline Viardot-Garcia and 
that he stirred the depths of her soul into a passionate longing 
for his friendship. 

* * 
* 

Donnerstag 22 ten April, 5 Uhr. Thursday, April 22, 5 o'clock. 

Lieber Heir Rietz Dear Heir Rietz 

Wenn Sie diesen Abend frei sind, If you are at liberty this evening, 

bringen Sie Ihre Ouvertliren u. s. w. bring your overtures, etc., and we will 

und wir werden sie vierhandig spielen. play them four-handed. Let me know 

Lassen Sie mir wissen ob es Ihnen if it is agreeable to you. From seven 

angenehm ist. Von 7 Uhr werde ich o'clock I shall expect you. 
Sie erwarten. 

Ihre Freundin 

Pauline Viardot Pauline Viardot 



Your friend 



This was the first letter written by Mme. Viardot to Julius 
Rietz. At any rate, it is the earliest in the collection of about 
one hundred of her letters to him, now in the possession of Mr. 
Rudolph E. Schirmer — and here published with practically no 
changes in Mme. Viardot's orthography, grammar, syntax, etc. 
Such changes were found to be unnecessary, for hardly ever do 
her liberties with the German language obscure her ideas. More- 
over her grammatical inaccuracies add a delicious flavor to her 
language for readers familiar with German, and those who are 
not, will not notice them. In case of trouble, Dr. Theodore 
Baker's translation will serve as a first aid to the wounded. 
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Mme. Viardot 's first epistle to Rietz is a rather dry note at its 
best and certainly holds out no promises to those whose hobby it is to 
read letters of distinguished people. Whether or not Rietz replied, 
does not appear. Nor is the point essential. His art as a con- 
ductor and his personality had made a lasting impression on Mme. 
Viardot when she sang at the Gewandhaus on February 11 and 
March 7, 1858, for the annual charity concert, reappearing for 
a third concert on April 10 and for three guest-performances at 
the Opera during the same month, with such success that the 
critic of the "Neue Zeitschrift flir Musik" called her "the greatest 
singer of our time." Mme. Viardot — that is plain enough from 
her letters — deliberately set about to win the friendship of the 
rather reserved and suspicious Rietz. She had not quite completed 
her task when she left Leipsic, but she returned to Leipsic and its 
Gewandhaus the middle of December and battered down the last 
defenses of her "Bear." He capitulated just at the time that Mme. 
Viardot went to Weimar to fill operatic engagements at the Grand- 
ducal opera-house, singing, for instance, in Bellini's "Norma" 
on December 19 and in Rossini's "Barber of Seville" on December 
22. This separation of the two friends gave impetus to correspond- 
ence, and there followed for several months a torrential exchange 
of letters between the two. 

Those of Mme. Viardot are far too numerous and often too 
long — she must have had a speedy and untiring hand — to be 
published here in their entirety. A selection had to be made and 
the length of many of the letters simply forbade publishing more 
than mere excerpts from them. Immediately personal taste entered 
into this editorial task and it may be that letters or parts of letters 
were suppressed which others would have included in preference 
to some here published. Personal taste also impelled an almost 
total abstinence from foot-notes, for the editor frankly confesses 
to a violent dislike for the fad of switching the reader's attention 
from the trend of thought in letters of distinguished persons to 
a foot-note on the insignificant holder of a name that happens to 
be mentioned, or worse still to a foot-note informing the reader 
gravely that Richard Wagner was a great composer and lived 
from 1813 to 1883. 

In Mme. Viardot's Weimar letters, Franz Liszt, of course, 
holds the centre of the stage, Liszt, whose music appealed neither 
to Mme. Viardot, otherwise his respectful admirer, nor to Julius 
Rietz. And perhaps it was well for their friendship — psychologists 
might even advance shrewd reasons therefor — that it blossomed 
forth so vigorously in the very citadel of the "music of the future" 
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which both so heartily disliked. These Weimar letters of Mme. 
Viardot, undated, and of uncertain sequence, are grouped here, 
or rather a selection from them, without further editorial comment. 

Sunday, 9 o'clock. 
Who would have thought, you say, that you would so soon address me 
as your friend? I. I felt from the very beginning of our acquaintance that we 
must be friends, sooner or later. Do you not remember how friendly I was with 
you forthwith? do not believe that it is always the case — No, I found you won- 
derfully congenial, and my warm affection drew me toward you — At first you 
were somewhat astonished, mistrustful, and yet pleased, withal, were you not? 
Perhaps I seemed to you too familiar, altogether too demonstrative, to feel 
deeply and seriously? too southern in my behavior toward you for one sincere 
at heart? You were a little afraid of me, confess! The proud, self-absorbed 
man resented the invasion of his life, of his lonely, hallowed ego, by a foreign 
element — no, he would not permit his dull repose to be disturbed by what might 
prove an illusion — was it not so? — But I recognized the good, high-souled Man 
behind the diffident, stiff-necked Bear, and did not allow myself to be discouraged 
. . . and now even he is rather glad of it! 

11 o'clock [Sunday.] 
Liszt has taken supper with me. — He has only just gone away, and I 
shall not go to bed until I have told you that Norma went off quite well, that your 
[lady] friend was very well received and appreciated, and that I felt present 
tears welling in many future eyes. — The house was very full; the conductor, 
a certain Herr Stbr, is a first-class dr agger; just imagine, I fairly longed for 
Rietzius! 1 My S[illegible] was all the time imitating a dog that has lost his 
master — it was really howly. Liszt assures me that he felt deeply moved and 
enthusiastic — if I were sure that he is telling the truth I should be very glad. 
Yesterday he played for me — oh, no one can play as he does — I am perfectly carried 
away by his playing. I heard the Rhapsodies and the Enterrement from his 
Harmonies — do you know the latter? it is really very interesting and in my 
opinion quite easy to understand. 2 — To-day I was at the Altenburg again to 
practise my voice, and again heard something that did not particularly please 
me — Orpheus, arranged for two pianos. Too much noise and confusion — and 
yet it has form, and there is a desire of melody in it. One must admit, after all, 
that he is a most attractive person. It is quite impossible to be more amiable 
than he is with me. Toward me he is very unaffected, which renders him doubly 
charming — he is even childlike, and I believe it comes naturally, for he has 
known me since my childhood. . . maybe he knows that he would waste his 

*Karl Stor (1814-1899), it is but fair to insist, enjoyed the reputation of being 
an able conductor and composer. How little Mme. Viardot thought of him appears 
from a later letter in which she says that Stor had "sewed" the notes of Norma as if 
they were buttons. The remark about the future eyes, of course, was prompted by 
the ironical term "music of the future" invented against Wagner, Liszt and their 
followers by Ludwig Bischoff. 

2 Does Mme. Viardot refer to No. 7 "Funerailles" in Liszt's ten "Harmonies 
po6tiques et religieuses?" No piece of the title "Enterrement" is mentioned in the 
thematic catalogue of Liszt's works. The "Altenburg" mentioned in the next line 
was the residence of Liszt's friend, the Princess Wittgenstein, at Weimar. 
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Sonntag um 9 Uhr. 
Wer hatte gedacht, sagen Sie, dass Sie mich so bald als Freundin anreden 
wlirden? Ich. Ich fiihlte gleich vom Anfang unserer Bekanntschaft an, dass 
wir Freunde sein mussten y bald oder spat. Erinnern Sie sich nicht wie freundlich 
ich mit Ihnen gleich war? glauben Sie nicht, dass es immer der Fall sey — Nein, 
Sie waren mir hochst sympathisch und meine warme Zartlichkeit zog mich 
Ihnen entgegen — Sie waren Anfangs ein wenig erstaunt, mistrauisch und doch 
zugleich auch vergniigt, nicht wahr? Vielleicht schien ich Ihnen zu familiar, 
zu sehr nach Aussen um es innig u. ernstlich zu meinen? zu siidlich mein Benehmen 
Ihnen gegeniiber um aus einem tiefen Gefiihl zu kommen? Sie flirchteten sich 
ein wenig vor mir, ja? Der stolze in sich vertieferte Mensch wollte nicht ein 
fremdes Element in seinem Leben, in seinem einsamen heiligen Ich hineinstlirzen 
lassen — nein, er wollte es nicht dass seine ode Ruhe durch vielleicht eine Illusion 
gestort ware — Nicht wahr, nicht wahr? — aber ich habe den guten edlen Menschen 
hinter dem bescheidenen stolzen Bar erkannt, und habe mich nicht zuriickweisen 
lassen. . . und endlich freut er sich ein Bischen auch! 

11 Uhr [Sonntag] 
Liszt hat mit mir suppiert — Jetzt erst ist er fort gegangen und ich will 
nicht zu Bett gehen ehe Ihnen vorher gesagt zu haben dass die Norma ganz gut 
gegangen ist, dass Ihre Freundinn sehr gut aufgenommen und empfunden gewesen 
ist und dass ich gegenwdrtige Thranen in manchen zukunftigen Augen gesplirt 
habe — Das Haus war sehr besucht — Der Kapellmeister, ein gewisser Herr Stor, ist 
ein Schlepper ersterKlasse — Denk*en Sie sich, ich habe mich nach Rietzius formlich 
gesehnV} Mein S [ ? j hat fortwahrend einen Hund der seinen Herrn verloren 
hat, nachgeahmt — es war ganz heulig. Liszt versichert mich tief geriihrt und 
enthusiasmirt zu sein — wenn ich gewiss ware dass er die Wahrheit spricht 
wtirde es mich sehr freuen. Gestern hat er mir vorgespielt — nein so wie er 
spielt kein zweiter — ich bin ganz entzlickt von seinem Spiel — Ich habe die Rhap- 
sodien und Enterrement aus seinen Harmonien gehort — kennen Sie das letztere? 2 
es ist wirklich sehr interessant und nach meiner Meinung sehr verstandlich. — 
Heute war ich wieder auf die Altenburg um die Stimme zu iiben und habe wieder 
etwas gehort was mir nicht so sehr gefallt, Orpheus fur zwei Claviere arrangirt — 
Es ist mir zu wiist, aber doch hat es eine Form und einen Wunsch von Melodie 
drinn — Man muss doch gestehen, dass er ein hochst anziehender Mensch ist — 
Es ist rein unmoglich liebenswiirdiger zu sein als er es mit mir ist — Mit mir 
ist er sehr einfach, was ihm einen doppelten Reiz verleiht, ja sogar kindisch, 
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pains, and so embraces the opportunity to find rest and relaxation with somebody 
from his continuous mental tension. It gives me pleasure to see him — but if 
I could see you again, my dear, good friend, the pleasure would be far greater. . . . 
You are quite alone without me, you write — but you are really not without 
me — my faithfullest friendship is ever hovering around you — oh! I must go on 
in French, otherwise I shall stick fast — you seem to me in a way like an adoptive 
child of my heart, for whom I feel, together with the greatest affection, an 
almost maternal solicitude. Yes, hitherto you have led the life of an orphan, 
you have woven yourself a philosophy tinged with bitterness which tends to 
isolate you more and more, to set you apart from others. What a mistake! 
you who are so good, and possess every gift of heart and mind, you repress them 
beneath a sullen disdain of your kind in general and of the Leipzigers in particular, 
and make yourself unhappy of set purpose. That is not right; it is unjust toward 
others and especially toward yourself, which concerns me infinitely more. I am 
happy in your letters — they are fraught with treasures of refreshment and affec- 
tion. Tell me, which is easier for you to understand, French or German? my 
German, I hear? I write more rapidly in French, that goes without saying, 
but it does not seem natural for me to address you in that language. So, if 
it does not annoy you, let me write as it comes on the spur of the moment. 
The worse for the reader, should unknown tongues press to the point of my 
pen. He will simply have to fight it out with a dictionary. As for your hand- 
writing, it is charming, refined, with a wholly genial physiognomy which pleases 
me extremely, and which proves that the hand which traced it is not awkward — 
that dear big hand that I warmly press in both of mine. . . . 



Tuesday evening. 

I am going to tell you something — it is not entirely impossible that we may 
see each other again in a few days. — They are continually pestering me to stay 
here until the great Court Concert on January 1st. — I have sent my husband 
a telegram — if he says yes, I shall go over to Leipzig to see you. Is not that 
well planned? should you be glad? Yes? 

Besides, I shall have a most excellent pretext, for the Duke of Altenburg 
greatly desires to hear me — and then I must pass through Leipzig. Besides the 
telegram I have written a letter to Louis, and told him that I want to visit 
you. And I know that he will be glad to hear it — for it gives him pleasure 
when I choose my friends and love them. You will certainly appreciate him 
him as an admirable, whole-souled man. He looks very cold, but he is not so. 
His heart is warm and good, and his mind is far superior to mine. He worships 
art, and thoroughly appreciates the beautiful and the sublime. His sole fault 
is that he lacks the childlike element, the impressionable mood. But is not 
that splendid — to have only one fault! Perhaps in his youth he did not even 
have that one — I did not know him when he was a young man — too bad — I 
was not born then. If I were not 21 years younger, he would not be 21 years 
older than I. 

I want so much to tell you all sorts of things; where there's a will, there's 
a way. Meantime, I should like to have the little picture. In Weimar there 
has been no ray of sunshine. May they all have been gathered on your head! 
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und ich glaube, dass es kommt natiirlich — er hat mich ja seit meiner Kindheit 
gekannt. . . vielleicht weiss er, dass es eine verlorene Mlihe ware und benutzt 
der Gelegenheit sich bei jemand von seiner fortwahrender geistiger Spannung 
ausruhen zu konnen. Ich freue mich ihn zu sehen — ware es mir doch noch viel 
lieber Sie mein guter lieber Freund wiederzusehen. . . 

Sie sind ganz allein ohne mich, schreiben Sie — aber Sie sind ja nicht ohne 
mich — meine treueste Freundschaft schwebt fortw&hrend um Ihnen herum, 
meine Gedanken haben einen lieben Ruhepunkt bei Ihnen — ach ich muss fran- 
zosisch fortfahren, sonst bleibe ich stecken — vous me faites en quelque sorte 
l'effet d'un enfant adoptif de mon coeur, pour lequel, a c6te de la plus grande 
tendresse, j'eprouve une sollicitude presque maternelle — Oui, vous avez mene 
jusqu'a present une vie d'orphelin, vous vous §tes fait une philosophic tant 
soit peu amere qui tend a vous isoler de plus en plus, a faire le vide 
autour de vous. Quelle erreur! vous si bon, vous qui avez en vous toutes 
les qualites du cceur et de Tesprit, vous les refoulez maussadement au fond 
du mepris de vos semblables en general et des Leipsicois en particulier, 
et vous vous rendez malheureux avec obstination. Cela n'est pas bien, c'est de 
l'injustice envers les autres et surtout envers vous m6me, ce qui m'importe 
infiniment plus. Je suis heureuse de vos lettres — elles renferment des tresors de 
fralcheur et d'affection. Dites moi, qu'estce qui est plus facile a comprendre pour 
vous, le frangais on Tallemand? mon allemand, j'entends? J'ecris plus rapi- 
dement en frangais, cela va sans dire, mais il ne me semble pas naturel de m'a- 
dresser a vous dans cette langue. Si cela ne vous derange pas, laissez-moi 
aussi ecrire comme cela me viendra dans le moment. Tant pis pour le lecteur, 
s'il me vient des langues inconnues au bout de la plume. II n'aura qu'a s'escrimer 
avec un dictionnaire. Quant a votre ecriture, elle est charmante, fine, et a une 
physionomie toute spirituelle qui me platt extr£mement et qui prouve que la 
main qui Ta tracee n'est pas ungeschickt — Ihre grosse Hebe Hand die ich in meine 
beiden Handen herzlich driicke. . . . 

Dienstag Abend 
. . . . Ich will Ihnen Etwas sagen — es ist nicht so ganz unmoglich 
dass wir uns in diesen Tagen wieder sehen. — Man qualt mich fortwahrend um 
bis zum grossen Hof Concert am l ten Januar hier zu bleiben. — Ich habe meinem 
Mann eine telegraphische Depesche geschickt — wenn er ja sagt, dann gehe ich 
heriiber nach Leipzig um Sie zu sehen. — Ist das nicht gut gedacht? wlirden Sie 
sich freuen? Ja? 

Ich werde auch den besten Vorwand dazu haben, denn der Herzog von 
Altenburg wiinscht es sehr mich zu horen — da muss ich Uber Leipzig. Ich habe 
ausser der Depesche einen Brief an Louis geschrieben und habe ihn gesagt, dass 
ich Sie besuchen will. Und ich weiss, dass er sich darliber freuen wird — denn 
er sieht es gerne, dass ich meine Freunde aussuche und lieb habe. Sie mlissen 
ihn kennen lernen, Sie werden ihn gewiss als einen vortrefflichen edlen Mann 
erkennen. Er sieht sehr kalt aus, ist es aber nicht. — Sein Herz ist warm und gut, 
und sein Geist ist mir sehr ueberlegen — Er betet die Kunst an, versteht grUndlich 
das schone, das Erhabne. — Sein einziger Fehler ist dass ihm das kindische 
Element fehlt, die Frische des Gemiiths. Aber ist das nicht prachtig nur einen 
Fehler zu haben! — Vielleicht hatte er selbst den nicht in seiner Jugend — als 
j unger Mann habe ich ihn nicht gekannt — schade — ich war noch nicht geboren — 
Ware ich nicht 21 Jahre jtinger, wiirde er nicht 21 Jahre alter wie ich sein. 

Ich mochte Ihnen so gem allerlei erzahlen, es wird sich schon finden. — 
Indessen mochte ich das Bildchen haben. — In Weimar hat die Sonne keine 
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Then they would shine out upon me from your eyes. How lovely the sun is! 
You can have no conception of it, for you have never been in my beloved South. 
There one can never be really too unhappy, too lonely, for that glorious Power 
absorbs our griefs, brightens all the gloom of the heart, and lures poetry from 
the soul. One cannot be quite disconsolate in the South, it is too beautiful 
there. How far away from home have you ever been? Do you love the country, 
the sunlight, the trees, the sky, the sea, the mountains, the flowers, the wind, 
the wonderful scents and sounds that surround you of an evening and draw 
you on and on, far, far away from the dwellings of men, while the lovely blue 
air whispers all manner of things — and you feel that you are smiling, that you 
are encircled by the sweetest memories, the dearest friends — yes, then I know 
surely that I am loved by other souls — then my heart begins to throb, throb, 
throb, and beats faster and faster and stronger and stronger till I am almost 
breathless — then I must stop, and press my wild heart fast with both hands — 
rub my eyes — close my ears tight — Gradually the inner storm calms down — 
and it was high time — it might have suffocated me — when it is all over one runs 
home just as fast as one ever can run — exhausted — but one has been happy. — 
My friend, you do not know what I am talking about — you think I am crazy? 
Oh, I am hardly ever so — Adieu, my good friend — be forbearing toward your 
loving friend. . . . 



Wednesday, 4 o'clock. 

Here I am back again from the Altenburg. They are beginning to like 
me a little there — I go in and out without the least ceremony, just as I please, 
and their faces really light up with pleasure when I enter the apartments of the 
Princess. — To-day Count * * * was there, and told us how perfectly enchanted 
the Grand Duke had been with our long conversation of yesterday. — "He was 
so astonished to find a woman of so much esprit in such a great artist," said the 
Court Parrot. . . how stupid these great folk can be, just when they would 
rather be otherwise. . . . 

Half past 10 o'clock. The "Barber of Seville" has tweaked the beard of 
his confrere of Bagdad 1 , and made a sensation into the bargain. I was in excellent 
spirits, and think I sang quite well. The public is not warm, it is fiery. . . . Liszt is 
delightful toward me, but all our ideas are too different for us ever to be in 
complete sympathy — he has not a friend's nature, like you, for instance — he 
cannot attune his life to that of another, or blend his heart with another heart. 
His personal vanity is far too great for that. He would think it a downfall 
from his rank as an exceptional man, towering above all others! — I don't wish 
to speak ill of him, for in spite of all I am very fond of him, and, I repeat, he 
treats me with much affection — only I believe that the flame in his heart is 
nothing but a straw-fire — moreover, I find a dreadful lot of ashes in that heart 
of his — poor devil, I think he is thoroughly unhappy. In the depths of his 
being there is a bitter sadness which excites my pity and augments my affection 
for him. Sometimes he comes to spend one or two hours quietly with me. 
That does him a deal of good, so he says — it renews his youth. The life he has 
led has aged him, outwardly — and that which he leads is totally lacking in 
tranquillity and refreshment. If I were in his place I should greatly fear that 

14 *Der Barbier von Bagdad," opera by Peter Cornelius (1824-1874). How the 
fiasco of this master-work on December 15, 1758, was caused by Liszt's enemies at 
Weimar, is a matter of history. 
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Strahlen leuchten lassen. Moge Sie sie alle auf Ihrem Kopfe gesammelt haben! 
Dann wiirden sie mir in Ihren Augen entgegenstrahlen. Wie schon ist die 
Sonne! Sie konnen kein Begriff davon haben, da Sie in meinem lieben Sliden 
nie gewesen sind. Da kann man nie eigentlich zu ungllicklich, zu allein sein, 
denn diese herrliche Macht saugt die Kummer ein, erhellt alle die Dunkel des 
Herzens und lockt Poesie aus der Seele. — Trostlos kann man im Siiden nicht 
sein, es ist zu schon da. Wie weit sind Sie in Ihrem Leben gereist? Lieben Sie 
das Land, das Licht, die Baume, den Himmel, das Meer, die Gebirgen, die 
Blumen, den Wind, die wunder voile GerUche und Klange, die einen umgeben 
und anziehen am Abend weit, weit von bewohnten Orten, wahrend die schone 
blaue Luft in's Ohr Allerlei flUstert — man flihlt, das man lachelt, das man von den 
liebsten Erinnerungen, von den liebsten Freunden umringt ist — ja, dann weiss ich 
gewiss, dass ich von andern Seelen geliebt bin — dann fangt das Herz zu klopfen, 
klopfen, klopfen, und immer schneller und starker zu klopfen, bis mir der Athem 
ganz fehlt — ich muss aufhalten, das tolle Herz fest mit beiden Handen drucken — 
mir die Augen reiben — die Ohren fest zuhalten — Allmahlig wird es ruhiger in 
mir — es war die hochste Zeit — ich hatte ersticken konnen — wenn es ganz voriiber 
ist dann rennt man nach Hause so schnell wie man nur rennen kann — erschopf t — 
aber man ist gliicklich gewesen. — Mein Freund, Sie wissen nicht, was ich da 
sage — ich komme Ihnen verruckt vor? Ach, ich bin es fast nie — Adieu mein 

guter Freund — seien Sie nachsichtig mit Ihrer liebenden Freundinn 

Mittwoch 4 Uhr. 

Da bin ich zuriick von der Altenburg. Man fangt an dort mich ein wenig 
lieb zu haben — ich gehe in und aus ohne der kleinsten Ceremonie, so viel ich 
will, u. die Gesichter sehen wirklich vergniigt aus, wenn ich in den Zimmern 
der Furstinn trete. — Heute war ein Graf * * * da, der erzahlte, dass der Gross- 
herzog so sehr enchantirt mit unserer langen Unterredung von gestern war. — "II 
a ete si etonne de trouver une femme de tant d'esprit dans une si grande artiste'' 
sagte der Hofpapagei. . . wie dumm konnen diese Herrschaften sein, gerade wenn 
sie anders sein mochten. . . 

Yl 11 Uhr. 

Der Barbier von Seville a fait la bathe a son confrere de Bagdad, 1 et fureur 
par dessus le marche. J'etais fort bien disposee et je crois avoir assez bien 
chante — Le public n'est pas chaud, il est brulant. . . . 

.... Liszt est charmant pour moi mais toutes nos idees sont trop differentes 
pour qu'il y ait jamais entre nous une sympathie complete — il n'a pas une 
nature d'ami comme vous par exemple — il ne peut pas s'assimiler une autre 
vie, ni confondre son coeur avec une autre cceur. Sa vanite personelle est 
bien trop grande pour cela. II crotrait dechoir de son rang d'homme excep- 
tional et grand par dessus tous! — Je n'en veux pas dire de mal car malgre tout 
cela je Taime beaucoup, et je le repete, il est tres affectueux avec moi — seule- 
ment je crois qu'il ne brule dans son coeur que de feux de paille — du reste j'y 
trouve terriblement de cendres dans ce coeur — pauvre diable, je le crois par- 
faitement malheureux. II y a chez lui un fond de tristesse amere qui me fait 
pitie et augmente mon affection pour lui — II vient parfois passer une ou 2 heures 
tranquillement avec moi. Cela lui fait grand bien, dit-il — cela le rajeunit — La 
vie qu'il a menee l'a vieilli en dedans — et celle qu'il mene manque entierement 
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the Emperor of Russia might consent to his marriage with the Princess, and I 
think that in his own mind this idea does not wear an especially alluring aspect.... 

Thursday y 1 o'clock. Nevertheless, he is a man of honor and, should the 
fatal day arrive, he will do his duty bravely. It is more likely that the Princess 
will not consent to risk losing the power she now has over him as his mistress, 
by becoming his wife. . . . 

However, I want to tell you in a few words about the soiree given at the 
Altenburg in my honor. All the army and the reserves of the Future were present. 
Everybody was presented to me personally, and I was obliged to make at least 
100 courtesies almost in a single breath — the passage in Graun is very much 
easier, less fatiguing, and above all does not require so long a time. All the 
longhaired gentry were assembled: "One does not permit one's self to be bald 
at Weimar," was my first reflection. I was struck by the ugliness of the women. — 
"Is it a matter of chance? No, it is simpler to suppose it a result of the will," 
was my second reflection. I conversed a great deal with Mme. Milde, the person 
who so far pleases me best here. According to expectation, they made me sing. 
Do you know what made the greatest effect? Guess — my carta — and I had 
not [said] by whom it was — you may [imagine,] knowing the high pitch of 
exaltation to which the Altenburg is keyed up, the noise that burst out when 
the name of the author-ess was pronounced — and it was the Princess who guessed 
it! oh, women are keen! — then I finished with the Mazurkas 1 , which made 
Liszt jump about in his chair — by the way, the chromatic scale in the high 
octave made a tremendous effect yesterday in the Barbier. . . . Now I must 
break off again; I have to go to the Altenburg — I am invited there every day. 
But I seem to see clouds in the sky. — The P. acts so very affectedly all the 
time! — Do not think that I am too prudish — no, not that — I understand that 
a woman can and must sacrifice everything to the man she loves — I can even 
admire a liaison of that sort, and prefer it infinitely to the hypocritical virtue 
of an unfaithful wife; but good heavens! I can feel no sincerity between L. and 
the P., for sincerity cannot be otherwise than simple. . . . 

Friday the 24th [December, Weimar]. 
It will soon be 18 years since I was married. I have known Scheffer 2 all 
that time. I met him at M. Viardot's, who was then the director of the Theatre 
Italien. He was presented to me; and, when Louis asked him the question: 
"How do you find Mile. Garcia?" Scheffer responded, "Dreadfully ugly; but 
if I were to see her again, I should fall madly in love with her." It was V. 
himself who repeated this to me that same evening. Almost immediately he 
executed the fine portrait which I possess, and, as he then divined, he loved me 
with all his soul. He has never spoken of it to me, excepting quite recently, 
when, as he said, there was no longer any danger in my knowing it. Until the 
end, he was able to assume and sustain the r6le of a father to me — he had gained 
my entire confidence — he was my refuge. I have had moments of keen anguish 
in my life; it was he who gave me strength to overcome them, by showing me 
my art in its most consolatory, most divine aspects. I have felt the discourage- 
ments of an artist, a sort of paralysis of all my faculties; and his severe and tender 
words have, I might say, resuscitated me. I have become wellnigh insane; his 

1 Mme. Viardot's arrangements of Chopin Mazurkas as songs. 
2 Of course, Ary Scheffer (1795-1858), the famous Belgian painter. 
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de calme et de fratcheur. Si j'etais a sa place, j'aurais fort peur que PEmpereur 
de Russie ne consentit a son mariage avec la Princesse, et je crois qu'd la sienne, 
cette idee la ne lui sourit pas outre mesure. . . 

Jeudi l hre . Cependant il est homme d'honneur et, le jour fatal venu, il fera 
bravement son devoir. C'est plutot la Princesse qui ne consentira pas a risquer de 
perdre, devenant sa femme, Pempire qu'elle a sur lui tant qu'elle est sa maltresse. 

. . . Je veux pourtant vous raconter en quelques mots la soirie donnee a 
la Altenburg en mon honneur. Tout le ban et Yarriere ban de la Zukunft etaient 
presents. Tout le monde m'a ete presente personellement et j'ai du faire au 
moins 100 reverences presque d'une seule respiration — le trait de Graun est 
beaucoup plus facile, moins fatiguant et surtout dure moins longtemps. Tous 
les cheveux longs etaient reunis — "on ne se permet pas d'etre chauve a Weimar" 
a ete ma premiere reflexion. J'ai ete frappee de la laideur des femmes. — "Est ce 
le fait du hasard? non, il est plus simple que ce soit Peffet de la volonte" a ete 
ma seconde reflexion. J'ai beaucoup cause avec Mme. Milde, la personne qui 
jusqu'a present me platt le plus ici. Comme je m'y attendais bien on m'a fait 
chanter. Savez-vous ce qui a fait le plus d'effet? devinez — ma carta — et je 
n'avais pas [dit] de qui c'etait — vous pouvez vous au Diapason tres eleve d'exal- 
tation qui donne le ton a la Altenburg le tapage qui a eclate quand le nom de 
Pauteur-esse a ete prononce — et c'est la princesse qui Pa devine! oh les femmes 
sont fines! — puis j'ai termine par les Mazourkas 1 qui ont fait sauter Liszt sursa 
chaise — tiens a propos la gamme chromatique en double octave a fait un effet 
prodigieux hier dans le Barbier. . . . 

.... Filr jetzt muss ich wieder aufhoren, ich muss auf die Altenburg — 
ich bin da alle Tage eingeladen. Die Luft ist mir aber nicht rein. — Die P n . ist 
so sehr fortwShrend affectirt! glauben Sie nicht, dass ich zu prude bin — nein 
das nicht — ich verstehe dass eine Frau alles dem geliebten Mann aufopfern 
kann u. muss — ich kann sogar ein Liebesverhaltniss der Art hochschStzen, und 
100 mal der heuchlerischen Tugend einer ungetreuen Gattin vorziehen, aber mein 
Gott ich spiire keine Wahrheit zwischen L. u. die P n . denn die Wahrheit kann 
nicht anders als einfach sein. ... 

Vendredi 24 [December — Weimar]. 

II y aura bientot 18 ans que je suis mariee — il y a autant que je connais 
Scheffer. 2 Je Pai rencontre chez M r . Viardot alors directeur du Theatre Italien. 
II m'a ete presente, et sur la question que lui fit Louis "Comment trouvez vous 
M lle . Garcia?" "Affreusement laide" repondit Scheffer, "mais si je la revoyais 
j'en deviendrai amoureux fou." C'est V. lui-m£me qui me rapporta cela le soir 
meme. II fit presque immediatement le beau portrait que je possede, et comme 
il Pavait pressenti, il m'aima de toute son ame. Jamais il ne m'en a parle, 
excepte dans les derniers temps, lorsque, disait-il, il n'y avait plus de danger 
que je le susse. II a su adopter et conserver jusqu'a la fin le role de pere avec 
moi — toute ma confiance lui etait acquise — il etait mon refuge. J'ai eu des 
moments de grande douleur dans ma vie, il m'a donne des forces pour les sur- 
monter en me montrant Part dans son aspect le plus consolant, le plus divin. 
J'ai eu des decouragements d'artiste, des sortes d'aneantissements de toutes 
mes facultes, et par sa parole severe et tendre il m'a en quelque sorte ressuscitee. 
J'ai manque devenir folle, sa haute raison a remis de l'equilibre dans ma tete 
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lofty intellect has restored my wavering mental balance. When my suffering 
was too great for words, it was he who could divine all that filled my wretched 
heart, which he knew through and through, and who could heal the wound by 
his tender friendship and his unchangeable and intelligent kindness! 

He declared that I gave him youth, vigor, and courage, too! I know not 
how — and so these eighteen years passed — I adoring him like a daughter, he 
showing me only the sustaining and ever beneficent love of a father. He died 
at the age of sixty-three, at the high tide of his ability, in the warm plenitude 
of his grand intelligence, with the full poetic expression of his affection! . . . 

Mme. Viardot returned to Paris on December 26. She 
allowed but one day to pass before she thanked Rietz for the 
gift of a portrait-bust which apparently did not meet with her 
approval. The Bach cantata mentioned is the one known to 
have been in her autograph collection, and we learn from one of 
her letters that she owed this treasure to Rietz. For a man to 
part with such a treasure would seem to be the height of liber- 
ality, but in the case of Rietz it was, as the Germans say, a 
matter of "sich revanchieren." Mme. Viardot made a point 
of presenting to Rietz, who was somewhat of a bibliophile and 
collector, with every letter a more or less valuable autograph 
from her own collection. In one of her letters she regretted 
casually not to be the lucky owner of an original manuscript of 
Joh. Seb. Bach. Under the circumstances, then, nothing could 
have been more natural for Rietz than to search for such a treas- 
ure and to present it to his friend as a quid pro quo. 

28, Rue de Douai, Dec. 27. 

. . . The little bust now stands on my table, and gazes on me with its 
white, blind eyes. The artist who modelled it has given no hint of the man, 
of the soul, behind those finely moulded features. The reticent, indifferent 
gaze shows no trace of the kindly expression, so benevolent and intellectual. 
Your finely sarcastic mouth, with its trace of bitter resignation, the sculptor 
makes stolid, fleshy — and yet the poor resemblance appeals to me strongly. . . . 

The Bach Cantatas have already been played through. How delightful 
it is that your memory should be indivisibly united with that heavenly aria, 
"Begliickte Heerden Jesu Schaafe. 1 ". . . 

. . . How is the opera coming on? If you are going to have it brought out 
at Weimar, do me the kindness, out of friendship for me, and be just a little 
nice to Liszt. I assure you that he is infinitely better than his reputation, and 
his music, too. One ought not to make him responsible for the absurdities 
that fanatics write and perpetrate. I chatted with him a long time about this 
matter, and he is almost right when he says, "I deplore their stupidities; I am 

'Bass aria in Bach's cantata "Du Hirte Israel, hore." (The thematic quotation 
in the next letter is from this aria.) The opera alluded to in the next paragraph is 
Rietz's "Georg Neumark und die Gambe" (Weimar, 1859). 
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6branlee. Quand je souffrais trop pour m^me le dire, il savait deviner tout ce 
qui passait dans mon pauvre coeur dont il connaissait tous les replis, et savait 
guerir la blessure par sa tendre amitie et son inalterable et intelligente bont£. 
II pretendais que je lui rendais de la jeunesse, de la fratcheur et du courage 
aussi! Le comment je l'ignore — et voila comment ce sont passes ces dix-huit 
annees moi Tadorant comme une fille, lui ne me montrant que l'amour fortifiant 
et toujours bienfaisant d'un pere. II est mort a 63 ans dans toute la force de 
son talent, dans la chaude plenitude de sa grande intelligence, dans 1* expression 
la plus poetique de toute sa tendresse!. . . . 



28 Rue de Douai, 27, 10 bre . 

.... Die kleine Biiste stent jetzt auf meinem Tische, und sieht mich mit 
den weissen blinden Augen an. Dem Klinstler, der sie modellirt hat, haben 
gar nicht den Mensch, die Seele errathen lassen die hinter den feinen Zllgen 
steckt. Der verschlossene gleichgultige Blick hat nichts von dem lieben Ausdruck 
so wohlwollend und geistreich. Der Mund, bei Ihnen fein mokant mit einer 
Mischung von resignirter Bitterkeit, hat der Bildhauer fleischig-dumm gemacht 
— und doch ist mir die schlechte Ahnlichkeit sehr lieb. . . . 

Die Bach'schen Cantaten sind schon durchgespielt worden. Wie schon 
ist es dass Ihr Andenken unzertrennlich verbunden mit der himmlischen Arie 
" Begliickte Heerden Jesu Schaafe" 1 ist. . . 

.... ou en est Topera? Si vous allez le faire jouer a Weimar, fattes moi 
le plaisir, par amitie pour moi, d'etre un peu gentil avec Liszt. Je vous assure 
qu'il vaut infiniment mieux que sa reputation, et sa musique aussi. II ne faut 
pas le rendre responsable des sottises qu'ecrivent et font ses fanatiques. J'ai 
longuement cause avec lui a ce sujet et il a presque raison lorsqu'il dit " Je deplore 
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the victim of them, and find it unheard-of that they should be laid at my door 
— yet I cannot deny these young folk, whatever wrong they do me." We 
parted very good friends. He has been delightful to me, I have again found 
him wholly the dear Liszt of earlier days. After him, it was long before I could 
hear any one play the piano. He is always the colossus. . . . 

December 30th, 1858. 
... In Paris it is impossible for me to do anything satisfactory — I should 
have to sing bad music prettily (I hate prettiness in art), and do other things 
that honorable women ought not to do. Ah, dearest friend, you have no idea 
of the baseness which rules here now in art and in every sphere of public life — 
I cannot see it without feeling heavy at heart. Nearly all the women-singers 
are courtisanes. Paris is no place for me. — We live a very quiet life — that 
suits me exactly. My husband, who is a Republican, as you know, will have 
nothing to do with the 'present rSgime, and of course has no intercourse with 
its leaders. Everything is accomplished now through protection, but woe to 
him who must beg for it! He must usually purchase this needful exalted favor 
with his honour. God be praised, we do not need it; we have never debased 
our freedom, soiled our honor. Our honor is free in every aspect, our freedom 
honorable, and these are our dearest treasures, which we shall defend while 
reason and affection are ours. And so our threshold is clean. 

5 o'clock. I am driven home by the rain from a short walk, and wish 
to profit by the time at my command to add a few words to this letter before 
dinner. You open your eyes wide! but so it is, and no longer as in Germany — 
we dine at 6 o'clock. Meantime, here I am in my salon. Louisette is busy 
opposite me on a bit of work for her grandmother. My husband is reading 
beside the fireplace, where a good fire of wood and coke is crackling — I name 
the combustibles to make you understand that the fire is the brightest and 
warmest that one can have. My back is turned to it, and its reflection falls 
on my paper. A great lamp with a green shade provides us with light. What 
an agreeable thing is silence in sympathetic companionship! have you ever 
tasted its delight? If you were here beside our table (what happiness!) lam 
sure that you would experience this sweet sensation to the full, perhaps for the 
first time in your life! There are few more agreeable ones. — What you tell 
me about your Christmas-tree is charming. We do not have this festival, 
unless it be out in the country, where the children of the peasants put their 
sabots under the chimneypiece on Christmas Eve when they go to bed. By 
morning the Christchild will have placed apples and nuts in them for good 
children, and rods for naughty children. It is on New Year's Day that presents, 
les Strennes, are made. Formerly, that was the universal custom. Of late 
years it has greatly fallen off — people give each other only little bags of candy, 
and kisses, which has always been extremely disagreeable to me. — There appears 
to be a tremendous revival this year, to judge by the crowds which choke all 
the shops. In some of them they have had to station sergens de villel With 
the honest throngs of Paris many thieves contrive to mingle, and pockets run 
a sad risk of being relieved of their contents. Yesterday I myself had to make 
several purchases, and came near being crushed. How noisy Paris is after 
quiet Germany; one is quite bewildered for a few days. But one very soon 
gets used to that, as to all such matters. . . indifferent, at bottom. Our street 
is very quiet, and no noise whatever penetrates to my little organ-room. Here 
is a fairly correct plan of my two salons. . . . 
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leurs sottises, j'en suis le victime, je trouve inoui que Ton les mette sur mon 
dos — mais je ne puis renier cette jeunesse quelque tort qu'elle me fasse." Nous 
nous sommes quittes fort bons amis. II a ete charmant pour moi, j'ai tout 
a fait retrouve mon cher Liszt d'autrefois. Je ne pourrai plus de longtemps 
entendre jouer du piano apres lui. II est toujours le colosse. . . . 

30/lO bre 1858. 

... In Paris ist es mir unmbglich was Gutes zu leisten — ich miisste 
schlechte Musik hiibsch singen (ich hasse das Hiibsche in der Kunst), und 
noch andere Sachen thun die ehrliche Frauen nicht thun sollten. Ach, liebster 
Freund, Sie haben keinen Begriff von der Unwiirde die jetzt in der Kunst u. 
ueberhaupt in dem bffentlichen Leben hier herrscht — ich kann es nicht sehen 
ohne dass sich mein Herz nicht schwer flihlt. Fast alle Sangerinnen sind Courti- 
sanes. Paris ist kein Ort flir mich — Wir leben ein sehr ruhiges Leben — das ist 
mir gerade so angenehm. Mein Mann, der bekanntlich ein Republikaner ist, 
will nichts mit den jetzigen Herren zu thun haben, und hat nattirlich keinen 
Verkehr mit ihnen. Alles wird jetzt durch Protection gemacht, aber wehe dem, 
der um sie betteln muss! Mit der Ehre muss er diese nothwendige hohe Gunst 
gewbhnlich bezalhen — Gott sei Dank, wir brauchen[?]nie haben wir unsere Freiheit 
entehrt, unsere Ehre angekettet. Frei ist unsere Ehre in jeder Hinsicht, ehrlich 
unsere Freiheit, und diese sind unsere grossten Schatze die wir vertheidigen 
werden so lange wir Vernunft und Herz haben. Darum ist unsere Schwelle rein. 

5 keures. Je suis rentree d'une petite course chassee par la pluie, et je 
veux profiter du temps que j'ai devant moi pour ajouter quelques mots a cette 
lettre avant le diner. Vous ouvrez de grands yeux! mais oui, ce n'est plus comme 
en Allemagne — nous dinons a 6 hres . En attendant me voici dans mon salon. 
Louisette travaille en face de moi a un petit ouvrage pour sa grandmere. Mon 
man lit aupres de la cheminee ou p6tille un bon feu de bois et de coke — je 
vous nomme les combustibles pour vous faire comprendre que c'est le feu 
le plus brillant et le plus chaud qu'on puisse avoir. Je lui tourne le dos et 
j'en ai le reflet sur mon papier. Une grande lampe a abat jour vert nous 
eclaire. Que le silence en compagnie sympathique est done une agreable 
chose! en avez vous jamais goute? Si vous etiez ici, autour de notre table 
(quel bonheur!) je suis sure que vous eprouveriez cette douce sensation au 
complet pour la premiere fois de votre vie peut-£tre! II y en a peu de plus 
agreables — Ce que vous me dites de votre arbre de Noel est charmant. Nous 
n'avons pas cette fete, si ce n'est dans les campagnes, ou les enfants des paysans 
mettent leurs sabots sous la cheminee la veille de Noel en allant se coucher. 
Le matin le petit Noel a mis dedans des pommes et des noix pour les enfants 
sages et verges pour les enfants mechants. C'est au jour de Tan que Ton se 
fait des cadeaux, les etrennes. Autrefois, e'etait une mode generale — Depuis 
quelques annees cela s'etait fort calme — on se bornait a se donner des sacs de 
bonbons et des baisers, ce qui de tout temps m'a ete fort deplaisant — II paratt 
que c'est une fureur cette annee a en juger par la foule qui encombre tous les 
magasins. Jl y en a ou Ton est force d'avoir des sergens de villel Dans les hon- 
netes foules de Paris il se glisse beaucoup de voleurs et les poches courent grand 
risque d'etre debarrassees de leur contenant. J'ai du moi-meme faire plusieurs 
achats hier et j'ai manquee etre ecrasee. Que Paris est bruyant apres la tran- 
quille Allemagne, on est tout etourdi les premiers jours. Mais on s'y fait bien 
vlte comme a toutes ces choses. . . indifferentes au fond. Notre rue est fort 
tranquille et aucun bruit ne penetre dans mon petit salon de Torgue. Voici 
un plan approximatif de mes deux salons. . . • 
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Here Mme. Viardot adds a clever and minute sketch of her 
apartment with windows, staircase, doors, her "piano Pleyel," her 
organ, etc., and she does not forget to indicate conspicuously the 
resting place of the original score of Mozart's "Don Giovanni." 

. . . To-morrow evening Stockhausen 1 is coming to sing Bach with his pupils, 
members of the society which he founded. They will sing 
which I love the more, the oftener I think of it. Since Jf fa 
my arrival, not a day has gone by without my singing 
it — your little bust, which stands on the large etagere 
for music beside the piano, seems by now to wear a smile beneath its white 
mask. Ah, 'tis because it well knows what thought is inseparable from 
this adorable air. . . the proud little creature smiles. And the organ, too, 
has made the house vibrate with the virile inspirations of Bach — do you 
know that the last part of the Fantaisie, the one that you called crazy, is 
magnificent when it is not played too fast? Try it, and you will see — this bass 
which continually descends slowly by semitones to the D on which it remains, 
seems to me like a weary giant falling asleep. 2 What a fine programme Liszt 
would have given to this piece, supposing that he had been able to write it. 

And yet, my friend, you are a trifle unjust toward him — he is really not 
so bad as you make him out — he does nothing low — his fanatics do not always 
behave as they should, but that is not altogether his fault, although he might 
and ought to exercise his great power over them. It is a pity, a great pity, that 
he does not do it, but after all that does not make him despicable. Come, come, 
my friend, be a bit charitable. Why throw the first stone? To that you will 
reply that plenty of others have already struck him. . . let us be generous, and 
pardon some great failings in consideration of certain good traits. I leave you 
for this evening — to-morrow I shall continue, and then send off this letter. 
Good-night, dearest, austere friend. 

January 1st, 1859. 

I have come home badly fatigued and with a worse cold — no question 
that influenza and sore throat are abroad in Paris, but unhappily not in sufficient 
force to be caught by all the idiots who stick their noses out of doors. I received 
a few visitors in the morning, and then we all went together to my mother's, 
who awaited us with wine and cakes, according to her classic custom. Poor 
mamma, she is in her 78th year, and every time that another year must be 
added to the date, her brow is covered with clouds, her smile takes on a sadder 
and sadder tinge, her eyes fill with tears, and each kiss is fraught with a sigh. . . 
she is afraid of death! ah, my friend, it is a heartbreaking thing to witness this 
fear, this continual terror of something which, alas, is inevitable, and near at 
hand for a person of such advanced age. 

My mother is a true philosopher in practical matters — all her life she 
had strength to support the sorest griefs and the heaviest reverses with courage 
and resignation. The elasticity of her nature is such that her cheery humor 
has always won the upper hand at last — but for some years she herself has 

1 Julius Stockhausen (1826-1906), one of the greatest singers produced by Germany. 

2 As a matter of fact, the bass part in Bach's "Chromatische Fantasie und Fuge" 
in D minor — to which Mme. Viardot apparently refers — does not descend slowly by 
semitones; it remains on D in five of the eight bars in which this downward movement 
takes place in the upper voices. 
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. . . Demain soir Stockhausen 1 viendra chanter du Bach avec ses 
eleves de la societe qu'il a fondee. On chantera 
que j'aime davantage chaque fois que j'y pense. Depuis 
mon arrivee il ne s'est passe un seul jour sans que je 
ne l'aie chante — votre petit buste qui est sur la grande 
etagere a musique a cote du piano a fini par sembler sourire sous son masque 
blanc. Ah, c'est qu'il savait bien quelle est la pensee inseparable de cet air 
adorable. . . le petit orgueilleux a souri. Oui, l'orgue aussi a deja fait vibrer 
la maison des males inspirations de Bach — savez vous que la derniere partie 
de la Fantaisie, celle que vous disiez §tre verruckt est magnifique en ne la 
jouant trop vtte. Essayez le, vous verrez — cette basse qui descend toujours, 
lentement par demi tons jusqu'a ce re qu'elle ne quitte plus, me fait Feffet d'un 
geant fatigue qui s'endort. 2 Quel beau programme Liszt aurait donne de ce 
morceau wenn er es hatte Uberhaupt schreiben kbnnen. 

Und doch, mein Freund, sind Sie ein bischen ungerecht gegen ihn — es ist 
wahrhaftig nicht so arg mit ihm wie Sie es machen — er thut ja nichts unedles — 
seine Fanatiker benehmen sich nicht immer wie sie sollten, aber es ist nicht 
alles seine Schuld, obwohl er kbnnte und sollte seine grosse Macht iiber sie iiben. 
Es ist Schade, grosse Schade dass er es nicht thut, aber verachtlich ist er doch nicht 
dafiir — Allons, mon ami, un peu de bienveillance. Pourquoi jeter la premiere 
pierre? vous me repondrez a cela qu'il en a deja regues bien d'autres. . . soyons 
genereux, et pardonnons de grands defauts en faveur de quelques bonnes qualites. 
Je vous quitte pour le soir — demain je continuerai et j'expedierai cette lettre. 
Gute Nacht, liebster, strenger Freund. 

l er Janvier 1859. 

Je rentre bien fatiguee et encore plus enrhumee — decidement les rhumes 
et les maux de gorge courent dans Paris, malheureusement pas assez fort pour 
ne pas laisser attrapper par tous les imbecils qui mettent le nez dans la rue. 
II m'est venue quelque visite dans la matinee, puis nous sommes alles tous 
ensemble chez ma mere qui nous attendait avec du vin et des gateaux, selon 
sa classique habitude. Pauvre maman, elle est dans sa 78 me annee, et chaque 
fois qu'il faut charger d'un an le millesime, son front se couvre de nuages, son 
sourire prend une teinte de plus en plus triste, ses yeux se remplissent de larmes, 
et chaque baiser contient un soupir. . . elle a peur de la mort! ah mon ami, 
c'est une chose navrante a voir, que cette crainte, cette terreur incessante d'une 
chose, helas, inevitable et prochaine chez une personne d'un age aussi avance. 

Ma mere est bon philosophe dans la vie pratique — elle a toute sa vie 
durant su supporter les plus grands chagrins comme les plus grands revers 
avec courage et resignation. L'elasticite de sa nature est telle que son humeur 
enjouee a toujours fini par reprendre le dessus — mais depuis quelques annees 
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remarked the ravages of time; her sight is failing, her legs sometimes refuse 
obedience, her memory — formerly marvellous — plays her false at every turn; 
in a word, she feels the constraint of old age (which she most cordially detested 
when young), implacable old age, the forerunner of death! 

My mother, as you know, is Spanish and (which is of greater significance) 
was brought up in Spain. It suffices to tell you that she unites a great deal of 
Catholic superstition to a total lack of religion. She is not quite sure that a 
God exists, but she would not swear that there is no Devil, and I grieve to say 
that from what I can see, this latter gentleman terribly engrosses her attention. 
A species of Jesuit has found a way to sneak into her home, and nourishes the 
poor woman's spiritual frailties to his own advantage. With the tact and 
courage which distinguish these good people, when my husband or I enter at 
one door he slips out at the other. Then my mother is the first to hold him in 
derision! . . . but the moment she feels a trifle indisposed, her terrors and the 
priest return, the one bringing the other. I should be very glad if somebody 
else were to carry them all off! 

As for my father, he believed in neither God nor Devil — his personal 
religion was life with all its most ardent passions, it was art, it was love. He 
was handsome, he possessed genius, he had a passion for everything beautiful, 
and he never gave a thought to what might come after his life so full of sunshine 
and lightnings. I should like to know how it could happen that a being as 
calm as I should be the offspring of two such opposite natures! Calm in com- 
parison with them, be it understood — yes, calm and obstinate, or stupid, as 
you will. For, after all, the somewhat superstitious notions of my mother never 
gained a hold on me. I was too young when my father died to have been in- 
fluenced in any way by his purely material ideas, that is true. But how did 
I come by that innate faith which I have borne within me since earliest 
childhood — a faith that nothing has ever been able to shake, neither the most 
skeptical of books nor the ethics of the philosophers? I cannot propound any 
formula for my faith, but I have the firm conviction that the soul is immortal, 
and that all loves shall one day be united — the great loves, whatever be their 
nature, provided that they have made themselves worthy of it. Perhaps, in 
order to reach the goal, one must be put to the test of several existences in the 
spheres, in worlds ever lovelier and better. Do not laugh at me, dearest friend; 
I know no more about it than anybody else, and, above all, I cannot give a 
definite shape to my thoughts on a subject so difficult, so impossible to explain. 
But all that I do know is this — that there is within us a divine spark which 
does not perish, and which will end in becoming a part of the great light. Do 
you believe so, my friend? Oh, try to have confidence and faith like me — you 
will see how good, how beautiful it is! 

The 2d. Good-morning, dear friend. Yesterday's autograph is that of 
Mme. Sand — doubtless you have already guessed it. — The bell is ringing that 
announces visitors to me — what a bore, to leave you! Patience. 

The 3d. Another day gone, in which they have left me no time to write 
you. It began very late for me, because Louis insisted on my staying in bed 
until 11 o'clock — yesterday I was really coughing too badly — the foggy weather 
was to blame — it happens very seldom, Heaven be praised, that anything is the 
matter with me, but when it does happen, I have a bad attack. But as I enjoy 
quite a healthy healthy it never lasts long — I have never been seriously ill — the 
only sickness I ever had was the whooping cough, and only ten years ago, in 
Russia — and so my throat is sometimes affected. As each of us bears within 
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elle s'appercoit elle me'me des ravages du temps — sa vue s'affaiblit, ses jambes 
lui refusent parfois le service, sa m6moire, autrefois prodigieuse, lui echappe 
a chaque instant, enfin elle sent l'etreinte de la vieillesse, (ce qu'elle a le plus 
deteste quand elle etait jeune), l'impitoyable vieillesse, precurseur de la mort! 

Ma mere est, vous le savez, espagnole, et, ce qui est plus significatif, elevee 
en Espagne. C'est assez vous dire qu'elle joint beaucoup de superstition catholique 
a un manque total de religion. Elle n'est pas bien sure qu'il y ait un Dieu, 
mais elle ne jurerait pas qu'il n'y ait pas un Diable, et d'apres ce que je vois 
avec douleur, ce dernier monsieur la preoccupe terriblement. Une espece de 
Jesuite a trouve moyen de se glisser chez elle, et alimente a son propre profit 
toutes les faiblesses d 'esprit de la pauvre femme. Avec le tact et le courage 
qui distinguent ces beaux messieurs, quand mon mari ou moi nous entrons par 
une porte, il se sauve par I'autre. Alors ma mere est la premiere a se moquer de 
lui!. . . mais aussitdt qu'elle se sent un peu indisposee, les terreurs et le pr&tre 
reviennent Tun portant I'autre. Je voudrais bien que quelqu'un d'autre les 
emportat tous! 

Quant a mon pere, il ne croyait ni a Dieu ni a Diable — sa religion a lui 
c'etait la vie avec toutes ses passions les plus ardentes, c'etait Tart, c'etait 
1 'amour. II etait beau, il avait du genie, il etait passione pour tout ce qui 6tait 
beau, et il n'a jamais pense a ce qui viendrait apres sa vie si pleine de soleil 
et de foudres. Je me demande comment il a pu se faire que de ces deux natures 
si differentes ait pu sortir un §tre aussi calme que moi! Calme relativement a 
eux, entendons nous — oui calme et obstine, ou b§te, a votre choix. Car enfin, 
les idees un peu superstitieuses de ma mere n'ont jamais eu prise sur moi. 
J'etais trop jeune lorsque mon pere mourut pour pouvoir £tre influencee par ses 
pensees purement materielles, il est vrai. Mais d'ou done me vient la foi innee 
que je porte en moi depuis ma plus tendre enfance, foi que rien n'a pu ebranler 
jamais, ni les livres les plus sceptiques, ni la morale des philosophes? Je ne 
peux donner aucune formule a ma foi, mais j'ai la ferme conviction que Tame 
est immortelle et que tous les amours se trouveront un jour — les grands amours 
de quelque nature qu'ils soient, pourvu qu'ils s'en soient rendus dignes. Pour y 
parvenir, peut-£tre faut-il l'epreuve de plusieurs existences dans des spheres, 
des mondes graduellement plus beaux et meilleurs. Ne vous moquez pas de 
moi, theuerster Freund, je n'en sais pas plus long qu'un autre, et surtout je 
ne puis pas donner de forme arretee a mes pensees sur un sujet aussi difficile, 
aussi impossible a expliquer. Mais tout ce que je sais, e'est qu'il y a en nous 
une etincelle divine qui ne perit point et qui finira par faire partie de la grande 
lumiere. Y croyez vous, mon ami? oh tachez d 'avoir comme moi la confiance, 
la foi — vous verrez comme e'est bon, comme e'est beau! — 

le 2. Bonjour, cher ami. L'autographe d'hier est de Mme. Sand — vous 
l'avez sans doute devine deja. — On sonne le timbre qui m'annonce des visites 
— quel ennui de vous quitter! patience. 

le 3. Wieder ein Tag voriiber, wo man mir keine Zeit gelassen hat Ihnen 
zu schreiben. Er hat sehr spat fur mich angefangen, denn Louis hat mich 
gezwungen bis 11 Uhr in's Bett zu bleiben — ich hustete gestern gar zu schlimm — 
das nebligte Wetter war Schuld daran — es geschieht sehr selten y Gott sei Dank, 
dass mir etwas fehlt, aber wenn es einmal passirt, dann ist es sehr heftig. Aber 
da ich eine ziemlich gesunde Gesundheit habe dauert es nie lange — ich bin nie 
formlich krank gewesen — die einzige Krankheit die ich je gehabt habe, ist 
Keuchhusten, und erst 10 Jahre her, in Russland — daher ist meine Kehle manch- 
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himself the seeds of death, I bear mine in me, and they are in my heart, which is 
too large — don't laugh, it is the literal truth — all the doctors (Dr. Hahnemann 
among the rest) have told me that I shall die of a rupture of the heart, and 
that I must guard against all violent emotions, etc. 

Stuff and nonsense! one must live one's life, and be afraid of nothing 
except that which is evil. In any event, do not be anxious, dear friend, I do 
not suffer in the least — the only thing that annoys me a trifle is the stairs — 
when I climb them hurriedly, I feel the enemy's presence — or when I happen 
to be very nervous at the beginning of the opera, for instance in the first scene 
in Norma, my heart beats so wildly that I become quite breathlessly excited, 
as if it were about to burst — that, to be sure, is painful, but as I said it does 
not last long and seldom occurs. Why have I told you this? I am sorry, for 
your mind may dwell on it, and it is really nothing, I understand it better than 
the doctors, who have so often laid their ugly heads against my chest and back 
so as to discover or invent something unpleasant. 

Berlioz came to see me to-day — he is very sick — body and soul are diseased. 
His wife is really too disagreeable! how could such a man marry such a woman! 
better to eat raw lemons all day and drink vinegar all night! dreadful! 

Yesterday evening I played Liszt's Orpheus, les PrSludes, and Tasso, with 
Luisette. Orpheus is the best by far, is it not? true, it sounds a bit airily-empty, 
but there is much that is pleasing in it — about the others, and especially the 
last, we had better say nothing. I covered up a certain bust with my handker- 
chief; afterwards, in order to be able to sleep with a clear conscience, we played 
the C-minor Symphony, and at the glorious crescendo in the final movement 
the ceremonial unveiling took place — and the bust did not look one bit cross 
because of our having played something by Liszt for it. I don't know whether 
the Original would have been so magnanimous. — So, you really can get angry? 
I haven't a doubt of it — but only for the first moment — and then lofty intellect 
immediately asserts itself, and the wrathful mood becomes speechless and 
powerless; — I do not believe that you are a disciple of Talleyrand, who said: 
"One should distrust his first impulse, for it is almost always good." 

No, my friend, I should have neither the courage nor the will to try to 
tempt Liszt out of his febrile, wretched, empty environment into a higher 
sphere of existence. I love him very much, and think that he rather likes 
me, but there is no true bond of sympathy between us. Our ways are too 
divergent — we have met each other, but not found each other — that is the 
difference. . . . 

The 4th. ... As I foretold you, my friendship is passionate — and yet tranquil 
— for that reason it does me so much good. Love kills, when not allowed to 
burst into flame. To extinguish it — oh, that is a cruel torture — doleful, dreadful, 
deadly. Bereft of sacred friendship, I should have died long ago. By it alone 
have I been resurrected — like Lazarus. Without it I could not live; it is my 
salvation, the genial ray of my existence. And so you are now fully aware 
(are you not?) that a strand of my life is held in your hands. I do not shrink 
from the responsibility of a copartnership in other lives, for I know that I can 
bestow as much friendship — unwavering, self-sacrificing, unselfish, loyal, untiring 
friendship — as any human being can feel; — I can love more than I can say. 
Had I been born in the North, I should be a phenomenon — in my Southland 
the sun is warmer! The strange bringing-up that I had, so far to the north, 
endowed my romantic heart with stability and constancy — I should like to tell 
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mal angegriffen. Da ein jeder seinen t5dtlichen Keim in sich tragt, so trage 
ich auch den meinen, und der liegt im Herzen, welches zu gross bei mir ist — 
lachen Sie nicht, es ist die reine Wahrheit — alle Aerzte haben mir prophezeit 
(D r . Hahnemann unter andern) dass ich vor Herzbruch sterben werde, und 
mich von alien heftigen Emotionen httten muss u. s. w. 

Dummes Zeug! — man muss sein Leben leben, und sich vor nichts fUrchten, 
ausser von dem schlechten. Uebrigens angstigen Sie sich nicht, theurer Freund, 
ich leide garnicht — das einzige was mich ein Bisschen genirt, sind die Treppen — 
wenn ich sie schnell hinaufsteige, dann merke ich den Feind — dann wenn ich 
sehr nervos manchmal beim Anfang der Oper bin zum Beispiel im ersten Auftritt 
in Norma, dann klopft mir das Herz so wild dass ich ganz athemlos aufgeregt 
bin als ob es zerspringen wollte — das ist freilich schmerzlich, aber wie gesagt 
es dauert nicht lange und kommt selten vor. Warum hab ich das gesagt? Es 
thut mir Leid, denn vielleicht werden Sie dariiber grUbeln und es ist wahrhaftig 
Nichts, ich weiss es besser wie die Aerzte, die ihre hassliche Kopfe Uber meineBrust 
u. Riicken so oft gelegt haben um irgend was schlechtes zu spliren oder erfinden. 

Berlioz war heute bei mir — er ist sehr krank — Leib und Seele sind 
angegriffen — Seine Frau ist gar zu unangenehm! wie konnte solch ein Mann 
eine solche Frau heirathen! lieber den ganzen Tag rohe Citronen essen und 
bei Nacht Essig trinken! schrecklich! 

Gestern Abend habe ich mit Luisette Orpheus, les Precludes und Tasso 
von Liszt gespielt. Orpheus ist das Beste bei weitem, nicht wahr? es 
klingt zwar ein wenig luftig-leer, aber es hat viel hlibsches drin — von den 
andern besonders von dem letzten wollen wir lieber nicht sprechen. Eine 
gewisse Biiste habe ich mit meinem Taschentuch verdeckt — sp&ter, um mit 
einem reinen Gewissen schlafen zu konnen, haben wir die C moll Symphonie 
gespielt, und bei dem glorreichen crescendo im letzten Satz hat die Enthullung 
feierlich stattgefunden — und die Biiste sah garnicht bGse aus dass wir ihr was 
von Liszt vorgespielt hatten. Ich weiss nicht ob der Original so grossmlithig 
gewesen ware — Also grimmig konnen Sie sein? ich glaube es gem. . . aber nur 
in dem ersten Augenblick. . . und gleich nachher tritt die hohe Vernunft ein, 
und der Grimm wird stumm und machtlos — ich glaube nicht dass Sie ein 
Disciple von Talleyrand sind der sagte: "II faut se mefier de son premier mouve- 
ment car il est presque toujours bon." 

Nein, mein Freund, ich hatte weder Muth noch Wille den Versuch zu 
machen, Liszt aus seinem berauschten jammervollen leeren Lager in einem hoheren 
Leben zu locken. Ich Hebe ihn sehr, ich glaube er mag mich auch ein wenig, aber 
die rechte Sympathie existirt nicht zwischen uns. Unsere Wege sind zu entgegen- 
gesetzt — wir haben uns begegnet, nicht gefunden — das ist der Unterschied. . . 

den J^ ten , . . Ich habe es Ihnen vorausgesagt, meine Freundschaft ist leiden- 
schaftlich — und doch ruhig — darum ist sie mir so wohlthuend. Die Liebe 
todtet, wo sie nicht aufflammen darf. Sie auszuloschen, ach, das ist eine grausame 
Qual — schmerzlich, schrecklich, todtlich. Ohne die heilige Freundschaft ware 
ich langst gestorben. Durch sie allein bin ich wie Lazarus auferstanden — ohne 
sie konnte ich nicht leben, sie ist mein Heil, der warmende Strahl meines 
Daseins. Also nicht wahr, Sie wissen jetzt ganz bestimmt, dass ein Theil meines 
Lebens in Ihren Handen liegt. Ich flirchte mich nicht vor der responsabilitS 
auch andere Leben zu besitzen, denn das weiss ich y ich kann so viel Freund- 
schaft, bestandige, aufopfernde, uneigennlitzige, strenge, unermudliche Freund- 
schaft geben wie ein Mensch nur fiihlen kann — unaussprechlich kann icb lieben. 
Wenn ich im Norden geboren ware, w£re ich ein Phenomen — in meinem Sliden 
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you something, but I am afraid that you do not yet know me well enough 
to hear it without prejudice. Do not be alarmed — it is nothing bad, it is only 
characteristic, and might possibly help you to understand much in me which 
may sometimes appear inexplicable. Shall I tell you?. . . no, not to-day; and 
yet. . . how I should like to — well, read over the first part of Consuelo; I shall 
see if you can discover the other similarity with me. 



3 o'clock. Lewes 1 is open before me and my eyes fall by chance on this 
anti-Weimarian phrase: "Art is nothing but putting into shape!" This is, 
after all, not entirely correct, for the part done by the Lord seems too small 
from this angle of vision. Genius is not to be confined within a ready-made 
mould; it is a giant who cannot don the habiliments of a man of ordinary stature. 
He must be clad, I admit, according to the conventions of our civilization, but 
it is not indispensable that his costume should follow the prevailing fashion. 
All the dimensions being different, one may surely leave him the choice of 
material and form. To begin with, he will not let himself be clothed otherwise 
than suits his taste. — What a delightful metaphor! don't you find it quite 
worthy of Homer? — You will reply that fools, too, dress themselves to their 
liking, and by no means prove their genius by doing so. 

By the way, have I ever told you that Homer is my passion? for me there 
is nothing more beautiful in the world — that, together with the has reliefs of the 
Parthenon. It seems to me that there is no work in music which might be 
termed equivalent to those — a work which is the ideal expression of an entire 
people. Even painting seems inferior to me. Mozart, Raphael, these two divine 
artists, appear less colossal than Homer and Phidias. I tremble, lest you treat 
me as a heretic — so much the worse, I tell you what I think, ready for discussion 
with you to your heart's content. I love discussions, for they generally serve 
to fortify each discusser in his own opinion. 

My children know Homer as other children know fairy tales and the 
stories of the Arabian Nights. Louisette knows the most inconsiderable episodes 
of the Odyssey and Iliad by heart — she has the German translations by Jacobi, 
and Monje. Didie has named her wooden horse Balios! Isn't that delightful? 

The long letter continues with friendly and tactful criticism 
of some unmelodic phrases in "Neumark," the opera which 
Rietz was just then composing and which was first performed at 
Weimar in 1859. The letter ends with an allusion to her approach- 
ing tour through England. 

The next letter, the fourth of the autograph series of this 
year, is dated January 6. A remark of Rietz about the fifth 
symphony of Beethoven leads her to exclaim : 

That is true, it all sounds so simply beautiful, so colourless in detail by 
reason of its simplicity, and so marvellously rounded and harmonious as a whole. 
It attempts no pretty effects (heaven be praised!), and so the lovely, reposeful 
euphony sinks down, down into the soul until the listener is quite overpowered 
by its charm. Great is the power of our divine art, and happy is he who can 

1 G. H. Lewes's "The Life of Goethe" (1855). 
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ist die Sonne warmer! Die seltsame Erziehung die ich gehabt habe, ganz 
nordlich, hat Festigkeit und Ausdauer meinem schwungvollen Herz gegeben — ich 
mochte Ihnen etwas sagen, aber ich fUrchte dass Sie mich noch nicht gut genug 
kennen um es ohne Vorurtheil zu horen. Fiirchten Sie sich nicht — es ist nichts 
boses, es ist nur characteristisch und wtirde vielleicht helfen manches in mir zu 
verstehen was Ihnen zuweilen unbegreiflich vorkommen mag. Soil ich's sagen? 
. . . nein, heute nicht und doch. . . es machte mir Spass. . . lesen Sie noch einmal 
den ersten Theil Consuslo — ich will sehen ob Sie die andere Ahnlichkeit mit 
mir finden. 

3 Uhr. Lewes 1 est oUvert devant moi et mes yeux tombent par hasard 
sur cette phrase anti Weimarienne "Die Kunst ist Nichts als Gestaltung!" 
Ceci n'est pas non plus tout a fait juste, car la part fa*te [!] bon Dieu est trop 
petite dans cette maniere de voir. Le genie ne peut pas contenir dans une 
forme toute fatte deja, c'est un geant qui ne peut entrer dans les vetemens 
d'un homme de taille ordinaire. II faut qu'il soit habille, j'en conviens, d'apres 
les regies de notre civilisation, mais il n'est pas indispensable que son costume 
soit a lui [?] de tout le monde. Puisque toutes les dimensions sont autres on peut 
bien lui laisser le choix de Fetoffe et de la forme. D'abord il ne se laissera pas 
habiller autrement qu'a son gout. — Quelle jolie comparaison, elle est digne 
d'Homere, ne trouvez vous pas? — vous me direz que les fous aussi s'habillent 
a leur gout et qu'ils n'en ont pas plus de genie pour cela — 

A propos, vous ai-je jamais dit que Homere est ma passion? je trouve 
qu'il n'y a rien au monde de plus beau — cela avec les pas [!] reliefs du Parthenon. 
II me semble qu'il n'y a pas en musique une ceuvre qui soit l'equivalent de 
celles-la — une ceuvre qui soit 1 'expression ideal e de tout un peuple. La peinture 
mSme me semble inferieure. Mozart, Raphael, ees deux divins artistes, me 
paraissent moins immenses que Homere et Phidias. Je tremble que vous ne 
me traitiez d'heretique — tant pis, je vous dis ce que je pense, quitte a discuter 
avec vous tant que vous voudrez. J'aime les discussions parcequ'en general 
elles servent a fortifier chaque discuteur dans sa propre opinion. 

Mes enfants savent Homere comme d'autres enfants savent des contes de 
fees et les histoires de Mille et une nuit. Louisette kennt auswendig die kleinsten 
Episoden der Odyssea u. Ilias — sie hat die deutsche tJbersetzungen von Jacobi, 
und Monje. Didie hat ihr hblzernes Pferd Balios genannt! ist das nicht schon?... 



Es ist wahr, es klingt alles so einfach schon, so effektlos im Einzelnen 
wegen der Einfachkeit, und so wundervoll rund und harmonisch im Ganzen. 
Er sucht keine hiibsche Effecte, Gott sei Dank, darum dringt die schone, wohl- 
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wholly surrender himself thereto! But, like the God of the Bible, it is a jealous 
god, who straightway forsakes and chastises the transgressor who neglects him 
to run after strange gods. 

I mean idols: is the word Abgott correct? 

This uncertainty prompts her to remark: 

.... However you may assure me that you understand everything in 
French, I always find it irksome to address you in that language. It always 
seems to me that I am not writing absolutely to you when I employ anything 
but your own language. For we have never spoken French together. To me 
you are a perfect type of the real German artist — so good, so noble, so childlike, 
and oh, so ungainly through and through! And just all that suits me so well — 
and the French language is not at all in keeping with it. You must have patience 
with my salad of tongues — I do the best I can — and am not attempting literary 
composition. 

Her remark about Rietz's awkwardness must have worried 
her, for she hastens to add at eleven P. M., as a kind of 
antidote, some similar observations on her friend the great 
historian Henri Martin, whom she calls "physically the most 
awkward human being in all Creation," " who never knows what 
to do with his big hands and who has not yet learned how to shake 
hands properly, though I have given him lessons in that respect 
for the last fifteen years." 

The continuation of the letter on January seventh is in- 
teresting for Mme. Viardot's opinion of her existing portraits 
and for her remarks about Julius Stockhausen's Bach choir: 

I am vexed that there is no really good portrait of myself. The best of 
any is the one by Lallemand. To be sure, I have the steel engraving after the 
great oil painting by Ary Scheffer, but it is not well done (the steel engraving. 
Some time or other you will get it, to keep company in the portfolio with that 
of Norma, which, after all, is not so bad as it pleases you to say). In the litho- 
graph by Lallemand I find an air of abstracted contemplation which displeases 
me. Some day, if I happen to be in the vein for drawing, I shall try to make 
a little sketch, which I shall send you in a letter 1 . . . . 

Stockhausen told me recently that he intends to go to Leipzig in February. 
His Bachgesellschaft, very good for Paris, would be positively wretched for any 
German city. It comprises some fifty voices, almost all of which are poor, 
except about a dozen that belong to German throats. He takes extraor- 
dinary pains merely to attain the result that they sing true and in time. As 
for shading and delicacy, that is and always will be out of the question. I fear 
that S. will ruin his voice in the insane attempt to make the Parisians musical. 
At every rest he has to scream "1, 2> 3, d nous!". . . 

Did Mme. Viardot have occasion to greatly modify her views 
in later years? At any rate, Paris has never been famous for 

^his she did on April 23d with the remark "Ce petit portrait n'est presque pas 
ressemblant — jetez le au feu." Unfortunately her color scheme defied reproduction. 




Mme. Viardot-Garcia's 
"Self-portrait," 1859 
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klingende Ruhe tief und tiefer in die Seele hinein, bis der Zuhorer ganz wonniglich 
bezaubert wird. Gross ist die Macht unserer gottlichen Kunst, und glUcklich 
der, der sich ihr ganz hingeben kann. Sie ist aber wie der Gott der Bibel ein 
eiferslichtiger Gott, und verlasst, und bestraft sogleich den Frevler der sie 
vernachlassigt flir einen andern Abgott. 

Je veux dire idoles, ist das Wort Abgott richtig? 



. . . bien que vous m'assuriez que vous comprenez tout en francais, cette 
langue me geHe en m'adressant a vous. II me semble tou jours que ce n'est 
pas tout a fait a vous que j'ecris quand j'emploie autre chose que votre propre 
langue. Wir haben ja nie franzosisch zusammen gesprochen. Mir sind Sie ja 
ein wahrer Typus eines echt deutschen Klinstlers — so gut, so edel, so kindisch 
und ach, so durch und durch ungeschickt ! Gerade das alles gef allt mir so sehr — 
und die franzosische Sprache passt gar nicht dazu. Sie mlissen Geduld mit 
meinem Salat von Sprachen haben — ich helfe mich wie ich kann — et ne cherchfe 
pas a faire de la litterature. 



Ich argere mich, dass es kein wirklich gutes Portrait von mir giebt. Das 
Beste ist noch das von Lallemand. Wohl habe ich den Stahlstich von dem grossen 
Oehlbild von Ary Scheffer, es ist aber nicht gut gelungen (der Stahlstich) . Sie 
werden es doch einmal bekommen, pour tenir compagnie dans le carton a celui 
de Norma, qui n'est pourtant pas si mauvais que vous voulez bien le dire. 
Je trouve dans la lithographie de Lallemand un air d'observation distraite qui 
me deplait. . . Si un jour je me trouve en bonne veine de dessiner, j'essaierai 
de faire un petit croquis que je vous enverrai dans une lettre 1 . . . 

Stockhausen hat mir neulich gesagt er beabsichtige in Februar nach 
Leipzig zu gehen. Seine Bachgesellschaft, sehr gut fiir Paris, ware ganz miserabel 
fllr irgend eine deutsche Stadt. Er hat einige 50 Stimmen die fast alle schlecht 
sind, ausser ungefahr ein Dutzend die deutschen Kehlen gehoren. Er giebt 
sich ausserordentliche Miihe um den einfachen Zweck zu erreichen dass man 
rein und im Takt singe. Von Niiancirung und Feinheit kann nicht, wird nie 
die Rede sein. Ich fUrchte S. verdirbt seine Stimme in dem verrlickten Versuch 
die Pariser musikalisch zu machen. Er muss bei jeder Pause 1, 2, 3 a nous! 
ausschreien. . . 
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choral societies. It is a puzzle for students of race psychology to 
solve why choral music flourishes quite naturally in some countries 
and in others not at all. 

9th, 5:30. Good-evening, dear friend. Yesterday I had not a moment 
to spare for writing. I was away from home nearly all day, and at 6 o'clock 
we dined at Rossini's. He always has a diabolical wit. His wife told us how they 
had received that morning the visit of a lady who lamented that she had eaten 
onions. "What must one do, maestro, maestro, to rid one's self of that intolerable 
taste?" she asked Rossini. "Eat garlic!" he answered. The other evening a 
pianist and a violinist were deciphering a piece of Rossini's, written very recently. 
Each went his own way, without rhythm and without measure. Carafa said 
to him, "But, mio caro, do tell them to play together!" The maestro very 
placidly responded, "Mon cher, I have always loved liberty!" 

At dinner there was a Belgian painter of some talent, Wappers, and the 
indispensable Carafa, whom you also doubtless know by name. He has composed 
some operas 1 , which he has survived. Although he was an old friend of my 
father's, I never could bear him. In youth he was a libertine — at present he 
is sixty- three, and is an old libertine, that is all the difference. Peugh! 

In the evening a great many people came — a very mixed company — some 
of our friends, too, such as Reber, M. Cremieux (the lawyer), M. Legouve, 
the author — then a crowd of dreadful little tuppenny musicians. Rosenhain 
played three Bagatelles after his fashion — then a' deformed young person mee- 
owed "Voi che sapete"; after that — the mere thought makes me blush with 
indignation — a bad singer of comic chansonettes regaled us wit h the Lord 
knows what disgusting platitudes, intended to excite laughter. Yes, my friend, 
just imagine that in Paris there are people who have no other trade, who are 
paid for that, and who often win a larger audience and greater applause than 
serious artists. I felt affronted at meeting and hearing a creature like that at 
Rossini's! Mind you, while I was almost in tears with vexation, they were 
laughing and applauding frantically. Ah, it is hardly necessary to say that I 
felt outraged — I could not stand it any longer, and departed, so as not to wit- 
ness further such an abasement of art. As for Rossini, this sort of magic lantern, 
all this crowd that passes through his salons as through a street, amuses him. 
It is my private opinion that he laughs to himself at everybody and everything — 
there are but very few people whom he regards with some little affection; I 
flatter myself that I am one; — he greatly liked my father, for whom he wrote 
several of his principal operas, the Barbier, Otello, Donna del Lago, etc. — and 
having known me since my childhood (he called me his "prima donna in erba" 
when I was eight), he has transferred to me a portion of that affection which 
dates from his dearest memories of youth. I never see him kiss any one except 
myself. To-morrow, or later, he wants to come to hear my organ. What shall 
I play for him? Bach, no doubt. But no, I think I shall do better to let him 
play himself; that will amuse him much better — and me, too. . . . 

The rest of the letter is taken up by a minute schedule of 
her approaching concert tour through Great Britain and Ireland, 
from January to March. It has all the ear-marks of the "one- 

iSome operas? Michele Enrico Carafa de Colobrano (1787-1872) composed 36 
operas, not to mention his other baggage. 
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9 ten }/2 6- Guten Abend, lieber Freund. Gestern habe ich keine Minute Zeit 
gehabt zum schreiben. Ich bin fast den ganzen Tag ausgeblieben, und um 6 Uhr 
haben wir bei Rossini dinirt. II a toujours de l'esprit comme un diable. Sa 
femme a raconte que le matin ils avaient rec,u la visite d'une dame qui se plaignait 
d'avoir mange de l'ognon. "Que faut-il faire, maestro, maestro, pour en faire 
passer Tinsupportable gout?" demanda-t-elle a Rossini. "Mangez de Tail" 
repondit-il. L'autre soir, un pianiste et un violiniste dechiffraient un morceau 
de Rossini, ecrit tout dernierement. Chacun allait a son cote, sans rythme et 
sans mesure. Carafa lui dit "mais, mio caro, dis leur done d'aller ensemble/ ' 
Le maestro sans s'emouvoir repond "mon cher, j'ai toujours aime la liberte." 

II y avait a diner un peintre beige de quelque talent, Wappers et Indis- 
pensable Carafa dout le nom vous est aussi sans doute connu. II a compose 
quelques operas 1 auxquels il survit. Quoiqu'il fut un ancien ami de mon pere 
je n'ai jamais pu le souffrir. C'etait un libertin dans sa jeunesse — a present 
il a 63 ans et e'est un vieux libertin, voila toute la difference. Pouch! 

Le soir il est venu beaucoup de monde — une societe bien m61ee — Quelques 
uns de nos amis, aussi, comme Reber, M r . Cremieux (l'avocat) M r . Legouve 
Fauteur — puis une masse de mechants petits Musikanten de quatre sous. Rosen - 
hain a joue trois Bagatelles de sa facon — puis une demoiselle contrefatte a 
miaule "Voi che sapete," puis. . . je rougis d'indignation rien que d'y penser, 
un mauvais chanteur de chansonettes comiques nous a debite Dieu sait quelles 
degoutantes platitudes, soi-disant pour faire rire. Oui, mon ami, figurez vous 
qu'il y a a Paris des gens qui ne font pas d'autre metier, qui sont payes pour 
cela, et qui ont souvent plus de besogne de public et des applaudissements que 
des artistes serieux. J'etais indignee de rencontrer d'entendre un etre comme 
ga chez Rossini! Eh, bien, tandis que j'en aurais presque pleure de vexation 
on a ri, on a applaudi a outrance. Ah e'est bien le cas de le dire, j'etais outree — 
aussi n'ai je plus pu y tenir, je suis partie, pour ne plus etre temoin d'un tel 
avilissement de Tart. Quant a Rossini, cette espece de lanterne magique, toute 
cette foule qui passe a travers ses salons comme dans la rue, Tamuse. Je pense 
bien qu'interieurement il se moque de tout et de tous — il n*y a que tres peu de 
gens pour qui il ait un peu d 'affection — je me flatte d'en faire partie — il aimait 
beaucoup mon pere, pour qui il a ecrit plusieurs de ses principaux operas, le 
Barbier, Otello y Donna del Lago y etc. — et m'ayant connue depuis mon enfance 
(il m'appellait sa prima donna in erba quand j'avais 8 ans) il a reporte sur moi 
une partie de cette affection qui remonte a ses plus beaux souvenirs de jeunesse. 
Je ne lui vois Jamais embrasser personne excepte moi. Demain ou apres, il 
veut venir entendre mon orgue. Que lui jouerai-je? du Bach sans doute. Mais 
j'y pense, je ferai mieux, je le ferai jouer lui-meme, cela l'amusera bien plus 
et a moi aussi. . . 
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night-stand" campaigns of European virtuosos in our own country; 
and with a change of locale many of these, I fancy, have felt as 
did Mme. Viardot when she wrote: 



You see, my friend, that I have a 
great task before me — not a very 
pleasant one, either — in England I like 
exceedingly to sing on the stage — that 
always animates me and interests me. 
But, except in the Gewandhaus, I hate 
concerts — and especially in England! 
good gracious, how can one call that 
faire de Vart! — I call it faire de Var 
. . . gent! 



Sie sehen mein Freund, dass ich 
eine grosse Arbeit vor mir habe — u. 
auch keine angenehme — in England 
singe ich sehr gern auf der Bilhne — 
das regt mich auf, interessiert mich 
immer. Aber ausser im Gewandhaus 
hasse ich Concerten — und besonders in 
England! ach du lieber Gott, wenn 
man das faire de Vart nennen soil!. . . 
Das nenne ich faire de Var. . . gent! 



(To be continued) 



